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ABSTRACT 



In 1989, a study was conducted of the academic 



achievement of Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) Area Community College 
(HACC) students who transferred to State University I (SUI) during 
the fall semesters of 1983, 1984, and 1985. A total of 81 students 
were identified and their academic records were tracked through the 
end of the spring semester 1989. Variables examined on SUI 
transcripts included academic ma;]or, credits earned, num.bers of 
semesters enrolled, credits transferred, first semester's and 
cumulative grade point average (GPA) , and whether a bachelor's degree 
(B.A.) was earned. In addition, information from the students' HACC 
transcripts was analyzed, ii eluding credits earned, cumulative GPA, 
academic major, and whether an associate m arts (A. A.) degree was 
earned. Study findings included the following: (1) cumulative GPA for 
transfers at SUI was 2.55 (compared with an average GPA of 2.71 for 
native SUI students), although transfer students' GPA's improved 
steadily after the first semester at the four-year institution; (2) 
b^y the end of spring 1989, a total of 43 {53.1%) of the HACC transfer 
students had completed all requirements for the D.A. degree, less 
than the cOiT.pIetion rate of 84% for native SUI students 6 years after 
entry; (3) among the 38 transfer students who had not yet obtained a 
B,A., 12 had completed 90 or more credits at SUI; and (4) HACC 
achievement variables did not have a significant impact on any of the 
long-term achievement variables among transfer students at the senior 
institution, such as obtaining a B.A. or cumulative GPA, although 
short-term correlations were found with regard to GPA earned at the 
two institutions. An analysis of student performance by discipline, 
and detailed data tables are included. (JMC) 
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Abstract. 

Academic Achievement of HACC Transfers to State University I 1984-^86 



The mounting concern related to the doqrce of accuiennc uchiovemont attained by the 
Harrisburg Area Community College (HACC) transfer fn^pulation proved \n be the prinuiry 
impetus for this study. Data was obtained {or all HAc:c i'tudentf^ whc: transferred to 
State University T during the Fall Semesters of 1983-8'3. A total of 81 students were 
identified and their acadeiiic records were tracked through the end of the Sprinq 1989 
Semester . 

In reviewing the individual State University 1 transcripts, tlie following intorniation 
was collected: academic major; credits earned; number of semesters enri^lled; credits 
transferred; first semester and cumulative CPA; and whether or not the BA was earned. 
Besides the State University I data, information was also olUairuvi t r c^m tho students' 
HACC transcript. This included the following: credits cNu-ned; cumul/itive ViVh; aoadcMuic 
major; and whether or not an AA degree was awarded. Additionally, the denic-^graphic sex, 
age, and ethnic/race varicibles were appended to the data file. 

What outcomes did this HACC transfer sa..iple prodvice? In qenernl, they fared veiy well 
when matched to the native State University T students. Their overall ('^TA was 
compared tc ^he university average of 2/71. While the transfers had a lower cumulative 
CPA, much of this can be attributed to the "transter shock" experienced by many during 
their first semester. Trom a low of 2.M after their initial semester, HACC trcUisfers 
who persisted did very weli (especially those with AA degrees who earned <ni overall CPA 
of 2,80). 

By the end of the Spring, 19B) Semester, a total of 4.3 llACC ti-<nu-lers had completed all 
requirements for their BA (5-^.1%), Again, this Wcu; less than the re^xn'ted i^AI average 
(after six years) of native Mate University I students, but it does suggest that many 
HACC transfers did achieve Lheir major educational goal- Also, it is important to note 
that an additional twelve students had earned 90 credits more (including transfer 

credits) and the percentage graduating from this sample wcn^ld exceed sixty plus it only 
half of the twelve earned th-ir BA- This, of course, would iT'oan that no meaningful 
difference would be found between HACC transfers and native State University I students 
in perhaps the most significant long-term educcUional measure. 

While comparison between transfers and native students is important, the res\ilts c^f t lie 
study suggest another critical finding. This fcHanunl primarily cmi liA^'C hased 
achievement variables and the relationship/affect they had on subsequent St<He 
University T outcomes. The data analysis indicated that HACC based factors did ncrt have 
a significant impact on the obtaiiiment of the BA degree or any other of the selected 
long-term (e.g. number of semesters enrolled; cumtilaMve (;5>A, etc.). This, mean^ that it 
made little or no difference whether an AA was conipleted, or whothiM' one had high c^r^des 
or not, or whether one had a certain academic major ewer anc:5ther- I-'or the HA outcome, 
HACC achievement varicibles did not pla^ an important role. 

Fven though HACC outcomes were not significant t the long term [^.A variable, th,cy did 
have an impact on the sliort -term measures. For exan^ple, students who (virneci a high CPA 
at HACC generally continued this pattern chiring their fir.;t r,em'M;t(M^ at Stnt^ UnivcM-sity 
I. This in turn influenced the eventual compU^tion c^i t tie HA degrcM^ as those w(k^ < <irned 
a high first semester CPA at State Urriversity I were more J.JL^el^ t qradualo. Also, the 
findings showed that students who persisted <U HA(X^, earning 4S credits or mc)re, were 
HK^re likely to complete their BA degree leguiroments even though possess; ion of au AA was 
not cri t ical . 



HACC transfers did succeed but it is apf>ar«M)t that cvMitinunl <^ff(ort i r, required to 
improve and strengttien instruction arui f>rograms on campus and (Mihance:^ t hc^ transfer 
p.p.^^-f unction between schcwls. 
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Introduction 



One of the most important issues higher education must addross in the .19^30 's 
is that of ''assessment"- More and more, educational institutions such as 
Harrisburg Area Community College (HACC) will be asked, or even required, to 
provide information related to such measures as faculty productivity, resource 
allocation, and academic program review. Increasingly, much of the impetus 
which moves higher education to evaluate various asi^ects of its operation has 
come from external organizations and agencies and not primarily driven by 
institutionally derived factors and/or f^n-ces. 

Generally, institutions have found that initiating various assessment 
activities has given them far more flexibility in deciding not only what to 
evaluate but also how to go about it. No where is this more true than in the 
area of assessing student educational outcomes. A common, yet important 
measure which many community colleges have exiimined is how their students have 
fared upon transfer to a senior, bachelors degree \dh) granting institution. 
Particular emphasis for this kind of study has generally focused on graduation 
rate, GPA, credits transferred, and credits earned once a community college 
student matriculates to a senior institution. These outcomes are vUal to any 
community college that services a large transfer program for several reasons. 

First, outcome assessment data allows the corranunity college to evaluate the 
quality and relevancy of its own programs a'd course^' in relationship to the 
expected skills senior colleges demand. Next, student outcome assessment can 
provide the base measure by which community colleges can determine whether 
alteration or deletion in their transfer programs and courses should take 
place. Finally, and perhaps mc^st importafit 1 y , this type n] nr^r,or.r,uu^n\ 
provides critical information to students who plan to enroll in a transfer 
curriculum. The basis for students entering any transfer program is the 
assumption that one's educational opportunities are not limited but actually 
expanded . 

D\ie to the vaJue of such information, the Research Offr:e at HACC completed a 
study of students who transferred to State University 1 over a three year 
period. Information related to GPA, graduation, scmcf^ters enrolled, credits 
transferred, grades in upper division courses, and academic major were 
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obtained, \)nlike the annual Graduate Fol low-Dp Survey^/' this asses smeiit 
project did ^^ot relf on student reported outcomes- f^c^ther, aoac^eniic 
achievemont data at the senior school were obtained directly from studcuit 
transcripts following strict research guidelines and tedercal regulations 
related to a study of this nature. Tliis report is the first of a series which 
will assess the achievement level of KACC's transfer students. Future studios 
are planned for State University II and a branch of Researcli University 1. 



II. Methodology 

State University I was selected as one e^f the study sites primarily because of 
the number of HACC students who have transferred there. Information provided 
by the central office of the State System of Higher Kducat ion (SSHE) showed 
that State University I was the second most popular public supported stcite 
institution in terms of HACC transfers, preceded only by State University II. 

Prior to meeting with officials at State Urhiversity I, discussions wore hold 
between the Director of Institutional Research tor the State System and two 
representatives from llACC, Assistant Dean of Records and Research, Doug 
Hargis, and the Coordinator of Institutional Research, Glon Lum during the 
Spring, 1989 Semester, Various issues and concerns related to the feasibility 
of this study were considered and the decision was made that such an 
assessment would be valucible to bot.h HACC and the State System, Contact was 
then made with the Registrar at State University I and the specifics of the 
study fully reviewed. Of special concern was ftio examination of individual 
student transcripts and the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) 
governing the release of such information. All resecuch activities associated 
with this project strictly adhered to FERPA regulations. Data were reported 
in aggregate form only insuring that individual students would not be 
ident i f led . 

Tn order to determine the overall level of academic acln evornent , a 1 1 students 
who matriculated to State University 1 durir)q tfie fall semesters of 19HJ, 
1984, and 198S were iru^luded in this study. Transcripts were examined through 
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the Spring, 1989 Semester allowing students a ndnimum of lour years to 
complete all BA requirements upon enrollment at State Univerj^ity I. This 
parameter was critical since many students at HACC enrolled on a part-time 
basis and they would require more than two years to complete their BA should 
they continue this pattern. An on-site visit was made to obtain transcript 
data in August, 1989. 

A total of 81 HACC students were identifiod as having transferred to State 
University 1 during the fall semesters of 1983-85. A transcript by transcript 
review sought the following information: total credits earned at State 
University 1; total credits transferred from HACC; first semester GPA; 
cumulative GPA; number of semesters enrolled at State University I; year 
graduated; academic major; and pertonnance in upper division courses. It 
should be noted that one of the iniportant differences in this study versus the 
Graduate Follow-Up Survey wa ; the inclusion) of HACC transfers whothor av 

not they graduated with an AA degree- Thus, important differences between 
graduates and non-graduates could be examined. 

Not only were general outcome measures ex<imined but specific course 
performance from a wide range of disciplines was obtained. Course grades 
utilized in this study included for aie following: the first two courses 
listed on the State University 1 transcript for education, psychology, 
history, management, English composition, and literature; the first three 
listed for nursing, computer science, and physics; 12 different math courses; 
seven accounting, and six each in biology and chemistry. 

Besides the information on the State University 1 transcript, a number of 
comparison outcome variables based on each student's HACC academic record were 
cippended to their data file. This information included total HACC credits 
earned; cumulative HACC GPA; whether or not a dog. was earned; and HACC 
major. In addition, grade achievement in a number of selected HACC c:ourses 
was duly noted on the data file and included the following list: 



y.rK)l ish - Kngli.sh Ksseiit ials 

Ftuil ish 101 - Composition I 
Eiiyl ish 102 - Composition il 
En^jlish 104 - Technical Writing 
Knglish 106 - R\isinoss Communication 
Math 020 - Beginning Algebra 
Math Obi 1 nt c.M'ine(i i ate Algobra 
M<ah lOJ - College Algebra 
Math 104 - Trigonometry 
Math 109 - tin- Social Science I 
Math 113 - tor Klementciry Teachers 
Math il9 - Pre -Calculus 
Math 12 1 - Calculus I 
Education 101 - Fundamentals 
Uiijlory lOJ/104 - U.S. Hu;tory 
HiiUory 201/202 - West Civilization 
Psychology 101 - General 



Management - F irst course 
Computer Science - First couri5e 
Physics 201 - General Physics 
Chemistry 121 - Principles 
Chemistry 101 - General Chemistry I 
Chem istry 102 - Genera 1 Chemistry IT 
Chemistry 203 - Organic Chemistry I 
Accounting 101 - Principles I 
Account ing 102 - Princ iples II 
Accounting 201 - Intormediate I 
Accounting 202 - 1 iitermediate II 
I3iolo,,y 101 - General I 
Biology 102 - General II 
Biology 121 - Anatomy & Physiology 
Biol ogy 212 - Bot any 
Literature - F irst course 



Finally^ demographic ir^f ormat ion related to sex, age at time of transfer, and 
ethriic/race were included in the analysis. 

A data file was created tor each student combining information from State 
lln i vcM'i; i t y I afKl HA(.'C. This was accomplished using the dBase III software 
package. All st.tit ist ical analyses were completed utilizing the SPSS 
st 4it. i st i ca 1 software. The report will first review the lA^scriptive results 
dud discu59 their i rnp 1 i c<i t i ons . 'Uri s will provide a sound basis for examining 
bol f} bivuriale Lind multivariate relationships between the appropriate 
variables. Finally, the report closes by reviewing the most significant 
findings and how tht.^y att'ect HACC's transfer programs and students. 

III. Descriptiv e Analysis 

A- Demographic 

A review of the cit'sc: r ipt i ve ^malyses will rover iiil'onnat ion obtained from the 
sample St:ite University I transcripts plus data found on t.he HACC master 
stud(?nt file. While L^pecUic course grade infonnation was gathered from both 
institutions, detailed ci'scussion related to course performance will be 
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highlighted only when it is deomod appropriate. The major emphasis wiU be 
pliu-od oti oxainiriing overall academic performances at State University I and 
HACC while specific couri^o outcome data will play a supporting rather than 
primary role in this stvidy. All descriptive results can be found in Apper;,dix 
A. 

Females nvjml>ered 53 ((>5.41>) out of the 81 HACC students who transferred to 
State University I during the fall semesters of 1983-8S. This ratio matches 
fairly close to the six to four, female to male ratio generally found on the 
llAi'i: iMiiipu:; duriiHi the DMO's. T])v age .it time of transfer to State 
University 1 ran from 18 to 4b years old with a mean of 22.3 years. While the 
range was relatively wide, the mean age suggests thai most transfers fell in 
the traditional (18-22 years) college age category. Indeed, upon closer 
inspection, this was precisely the case as nearly three out of four students 
(N-(,S or 74.1%) were 22 years old or younger. Given that State University I 
is a residential school with a majority of full-time (FT) students, it is not 
surprising that m.ost transfers could be found in the traditional college age 
gr<.)up . 

Finally, the et hn i c/ rac ia 1 distribution generally mirrored the numbers found 
on recent graduation lists. Over nine out of ten (N--74 or SI. 4%) transfers 
were white, five were Asians (6.2%), while Blacks and Hispanics were 
represented by a single student each. The low Black and Hispanic totals were 
likely the result of several factors. First, the number of Black and Hispanic 
graduates have historically been u nderrepresented at HACC. Not only have 
Hl.icks and Hispanics been more difficult to recruit but their attrition rate 
has also been higher. This cannot but have a negat:ive effect on the numbers 
who quality to transfer. Anotn^r factor may be the location of State 
University I and the inability and/or unwillingness of many minorities to 
conur>.t e such distances { ib or more miles) on either a FT or PT basis should 
thf:y decitJe not to live on campus. Cost is certainly important, program 
choices, and even the campus social milieu are all considerations which may 
have impacted on the minority (especially Blacks and Hispanics) transfer rate. 

B. HACC Student Characteristics 

Prior to transferring, iiACC: students earned anywhere from throe to 93 credit 
hours. The mean credits earned was 48.1 with 61.7% (N-bO) earning more than 
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■IS credit hours. Fewer than one in four (N 18 or 22.2%) earned loss than 30 
croditH and only t'ivo (6.2%) completed less than 12 credit hours. Clearly, 
nio.st students who did transfer lo State University I made extensive use of 
their opportunities at HACC and many left having completed a significant 
port KMi of their BA degree requirements. Since five transferred after earning 
fewer than i2 credit. this suggests that these students li)<ely wanted to meet 
specific course requirements for State University 1 during their short tenure 
at HACC. 



In terms of the grades earned at HACC, the CPAs ranged from a low of 1.63 to a 
high of 4.00. The mean CPA of 2.73 was above the college wide mean of 2.56 
(for Fall, 198B). The higher CPA came as no surprise since gaining admission 
to State University I is competitive. A closer examination of the data 
revealed that two students earned less than a 2.00 average and both had 
completed more than 30 credits at HACC. It is unknown how these two gained 
admission to State University 1 (or why State University I would admit them) 
given that their low GPA would not even qualify them for an AA degree even if 
all other progrciin requirements were met. State University 1 did favor 
academically stronger HACC students since 52 (or 64.2%) earned a 2.50 GPA or 
higher. Students with an AA degree had a mean GPA of 2.96, far exceeding the 
overall coHege average, 

Kovjewing the distribution of academic major at HACC, the largest contingent 
i>l :;tudonts were t rom the Business Division (N 24 or 29.6%). This was 
followed closely by those i, rom the Social Science Division (N^22 or 27.2%) and 
then the General Studies Program (N 12 or 14.8%). Most of the sojial science 
and general studies students were either pre-educat ion at HACC or they went on 
\n declare an education major (primarily elementary) after transferring to 
State University I. Since State University 1 has a long history in the 
teacher eduo-<it ion field, it docs not come as a surprise that so many HACC 
t rnnsfors matriculated into this discipline. Also, the historic prevalence of 
fonial»:s m the elementary education field wa.s likely an important factor as to 
why they outnuml)er males nearly two to one in this sample. Indeed, out of 22 
social science majors, 18 (81.8%) were females and most were pursuing (N--13) a 
degree in the education field. This was also the case with general studies 
ifiajors (eiylit out of 12 selected education as their field of study at State 
Un i vers i t y I ) . 
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of the Bl transfers, 30 (37.0%) had earned an AA degree from HACC while one 
other studt7nt compU-ted a certiticato program- These numbers clearly <4ttest 
ti) the notion that many (if not most) students do not seek an AA degree as 
part of their community college experience i;ince they transferred from HALC 
pr ior to completing their degree. Thus, any study which relies solely on HACC 
graduates will not provide a complete picture of the numbers who transfer or 
their level of academic achievement at a DA granting institution. 

C, State University I Characteristics 

Having reviewed the descriptive HACC academic achievc^ment eleinonts of this 
sample, the report will now focus on their State University 1 record. Again, 
specific cTourse outcomes will not be analyzed. Rather, discussion related to 
gr^idt^s in Vcjrious courses will be covered in the bivariate section as 
support 11-3 data when analyzing academic performance. 

After transfer to State University I, HACC students earned from three to 120 
credit hours (seven earned 100 or more) with the mean number egual to 57.8 
credits- Upon further investigation, those who completed reguirements for a 
BA degree (N-4;i) earned an average of 80.2 credits versus a subgroup mean of 
those who held an AA degree and then earned a BA {N-^19) of 70.8 credits. Thus 
it would appear that many students who complete the transfer process even with 
an M\ were required to earn more than the 60-64 additional credits normally 
needed for their BA degree, 

Tho nunil>er of transfer credits accepted by State University I ranged from 
three to 76 hours. The n\ean for this group was eqiaal to 40.5 credits with 13 
students showing more than 60 accepted hours and seven fewer than twelve. The 
meat) figure is a direct function of whether or not one graduated from HACC 
With an AA degree. Recall that only .^0 students earned an AA so most 
transferreni with less than 60 credits. Even some of the .^0 graduates lost a 
few credits in the transfer process since only 16 students were awarded 60 or 
more credit hours. These results underscore the need for all students to plan 
car et u 1 ly and early when considering the transfer process. It also suggests 
how valuable an articulation agreement between the two schools would be in 
h>elping ^^tudents plan thiMr long term educational goal. 
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Ofip of the key portorniance variables in any transfer stAidy is the first 
iH>nu>ster GPA earned at the senior col lege. For HACC transfers, the grades 
ranqfKi from a low of .2b to a high of 4,00 (one student withdrew and did not 
return). Was the so-called first semester transfer shock" found aniong HACC 
i^tudenls givt-^n the results from the^r first semester of courses at State 
University 1? The data wouhi fuipport this contention. HACC students, who 
transtm* with an aver ige c;fA oi earned only a mean GPA of 2,37 after 

their first semester at State University 1. While it is a considerable drop, 
tlie result followed past patterns found in other studies (see Astin, 1977; 
Ci)hen and Hrawer, 1V}B2; Karabel, 1986; Nunley and Breneman, 1988). 

Not only did the mean GPA fall after the tirst semester, but the number of 
studeiits who did iK>t earn a 2.00 or higher average also jumped. Recall that 
two students (2.4%) left HACC and entered State University 1 with CPAs less 
th^n 2.CX)- However, alter their first semester at State University I, 22 
(27.2^o) HACC transfers had semester CPAs less than the 2.00 required for 
graduation- On the other hand, 2S students earned a 3.00 CPA or higher which 
matclied excictly the number who transferred with HACC CPAs in that range. 

Does it appear that HACC students encounter academic difficulties not 
heretofore experienced prior to their transfer? The data showed that the 
first semester at. State University I was a period of transition academically 
lor many HACC stutients- Majc:)r ad)\istments were required by some to cope with 
the new academu: rt?qu i rement s as well as other accompanied changes which had 
to be addressed after moving to a new institution. A number of students found 
dillicull te dcc'ustom thtniiselves t c; the new academic demands and their new 
t»nv 1 reMimetit . This was reflected in no small way by their lower GPA, Others 
had tar t ewor problems, ir.deed, many made the transition from one school to 
anotlier rather easily, Sutfice it to say that while the mean first semester 
C1>A at Stale University 1 was lower than the mean GPA earned at HACC, a great 
deal e>t variation was found among individuals in this study. 

After experiencing lower grades overall during their first, semester, were HACC 
trcinsters able to .ulcjpt to their new institution and improve their GPA? In 
cn-fler to assess this, the tirst semester mean CPA was compared to the 
cumulative mean c;PA tor courses taken only at State University I. The results 
dui show that after the tirst semester, grades (as measured by GPA) did go up . 
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The C^PA rose from A. 3 J to 2,55 while the niimL-Jcr of students on academic 
prob^it ion ( lei^^^ thon 2.uO) loll trom 22 to 18. Conversely, i.he number of 
stiuionts who carried a 3.00 GPA or higher also fell, but only slightly from 23 
to 22. The GPA of HACC transfers compares fairly closely to the 2.71 

overiill cumulative GPA eiU'ned by all State University 1 students at the end of 
Ihe Spring 1983 semester. Transfers who completed an AA degree did even 
better as they posted a cumulative GPA of 2,00. 

Thii^ grade distributicni pattern clearly indicated that after an initial period 
c;t adjustnuMit, HACC transfers were able to improve their academic record, 
Kven though it was not at the level achi3ved at IIACC, significant strides were 
made to ameliorate their pc.or performance of the first semester. It is also 
impcM'lant to note that t::»nsfers who wer^?. able to continue past the first 
L';omester/ oven if tlv^y were unsuccessful academically, were more likely to 
t^h ow an improvement ^hr/ir overall GPA. Thus, first semester achievement 
should not be the ^ he primary criterion upon which senior institutions use to 
assess the academic achievement level of their transfer population. Rather, 
activities which would increase persistence among transfers appears to be the 
direction an institution should move as the long term benefits (e.g. producing 
graduates) would far outweigh any short-term cost. 

One important indicator of persistence is the number of semesters a student 
enrolled once he/she arrive on the State University I campus. Of the 81 
studcMits in t})e sample, nearly one out of four (N=-0 or 24.7%) registered for 
either one or two semesters (six stayed only one semester). The mean number 
ot semesters enrolled was 5.4 with a high of 13 (summer included). With an 
average of over live, this generally enables a FT student who tiansfers 50-^60 
credits sufficient time to complete requirements for a BA degree. Again ^ the 
imoortance of pers it?! t nee cannot be understated. Students (FT) who are able 
to remain at school beyond the first transfer year will likely graduate since 
many would have attained senior status by then. 

Tlie final v^iriable under discussion is the number of students who transfer to 
State University 1 and succeed in earning their BA/BS degree, A total of 43 
out of Bl students (b^KT^O who transferred from HACX during the F(ill Semesters 
ot 1^^^^ had c:i;mplctcd .ill BA rt>q\i i i erment s by the Spring, 1989 (May). In 

addition, out of 30 non -graduates , 15 students had 75 or more credits toward 



Dieir BA with 12 from Iheir group havincj earnod 90 or more credits. It is 
likoly {\^w, if not nioi;L of those with 90 hours or more will continue to work 
tovv<ird and final ly receivt.> their RA. 

By comparison, the gr.idi'at ion rate of all State University 1 students reported 
by the Registrar's Office was 64% after six years. Again, HACC transfers 
iiuitchod favorably with their peers and even though their initial percentage 
was lower, t)ie ^x)tential for increasing this figure in the next year or so is 
sLiU very good. For example, if only six of the 12 transfers with 90 plus 
credits gratiuate, the percentage c^f BA completers would be 60.5% (49/81). 

While the bO plus percentage figure is encouraging, it is not enough to 
examine just how many were successful. Rather, determining why thi- was the 
case can prove to be vital if steps are to be taken to improve the graduation 
rvite. To this end, the report will now examine various factors which may have 
attected at t r i t lon/pers ist ence and completion. 



B ivariate Analysis 

A. HACC Achievement Variables 

In order to gain a better understanding of HACC transfers and their level of 
academic achievement and persistence at State University T, it is valuable to 
compare differences between these students based on their performance at the 
<:ommunity college. For example, one may want to determine whether AA degree 
h<)!der:j out pert ormed those who transterred with(nit completing a two year 
program. Tlie chi square analyses will match HACC academic outcomes plus two 
demographic variables to selected achievement outcomes earned at State 
University 1. Age and sex were the demographics utilized in this study while 
the HAc:C variables included degree earned, credits earned, GPA, and academic 
majcn-. State University I matching factors included credits earned, transfer 
credits, first semester GPA, cumulative CPA, semesters enrolled, academic 
maior, and completaon of the BA degree. 

To i)egin, the sex and age demographic variables were paired to the State 
Univei-sily I outcomes. The results showed that it made rio significant 
difference whether one was male or female when matched to the level of 
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academic achievomerit at. St<it.e University I, The only variable where a trend 
could be discerned war, cumulative GPA. Females tended to be in the mid GPA 
rantje (2.00-2.99) while males were found proper t ional ly more often at both the 
hiqh (yreater/equal J. 00) and low (less than 2.00) end. However, the chi 
square statistic for this pair was not significant at the .05 level (.054), 

When the age variable (at time of transfer) was matched to credits earned at 
State University 1, first semester, and cumulative GPA the resulting data 
varied greatly from group to group. Students in the traditional college age 
range (17-22 years) were far more likely to have completed 60 or more State 
University I credits than older students. This should not come as a surprise 
smct.-^ a residential school such as Slate University I normally attracts a 
greater number of students who are more apt to attend on a FT basis and thns 
have an opportunity to complete more credits in a short t ime • Man", studies 
have s)K-)wn that a strong correlation exist bet.ween age (17-22 years) and 
student status (FT attendance). 

While traditional students tended to earn more credits, students over 22 years 
old generally h^d higher gradei^. This was especially true with the cumulative 
GPA variable at State University I, Proportionally more students over 22 
years were distributed in the 3.00 or higher GPA compared to those in the 
traditional age group. Thus, a dicbotomous relationship was found. On one 
liand^ traditional age students, attending FT were more likely to complete a 
greater number of credits, yet older, PT stud Mits were apt to perform at a 
higher level for the classes they do take. The contingency coefficient (CC) 
which measures the strength of the relationship, was a fairly strong .56. The 
distribution pattern for age and cumulative GPA, with accompanied statistics 
can be found in Table 1. 
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Next, the study wH 1 move to the HACC outcome variables. When academic major 
at HACC was paired to the State University I outcomes, no important differences 
were found with credits transferred, credits earned (at State University I), 
first semester and cumulative GPA, and semesters enrolled. Of course, when 
this variable was matched to the academic major at State University I the 
result was significant, but one would logically expect this to occur as most 
studiMits continued with the same program even after traiisf erring - 

Several important findings came from the eraminat ion of the l^ACC GPA factor. 
First, cHid not totally surprising, students with HACC CPAs between 2.50 and 
3.49 transferred the most credits. Upon closer inspection, transfers who 
carried grades in the 2.bO 3.49 GPA range were more likely to g^^aduate with an 
AA which m turn meant they had generally completed m<.)re courses than 
non degree students . 

Did the quality of work, .is nieusured by the first semester and cumulative GPA 
at Slute University I vary greatly between straents with different HACC CPAs? 
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The clii squares showed thai it did. Students who did well at HACC generally 
ma i nl ti i i\cd thc-ir hiqh achiovoment levels. This was more evident with the first 
semester GPA (Sign. -.000; CO. 61) than the cumulative average as the very high 
(over 3,49) and very low (less than 2.00) students started to move toward the 
middle range (2.50-3.49) after one term. Recall how the number of transfers 
with less than a 2.00 fell from 23 to 18 students. Students with HACC CPAs 



les« than 2 . SO were far more likely to experience difficulties and be placed on 



academic probation after 


transferring 


to State Un 


iversity 


I- Cumulative 


n y r^Q 


distribution from both HACC and Slate 
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Next, an cxtuni nation of the total number of HACC credits earned and how it 
related to the selected State University 1 outcomes will be considered. 
Cert a in iy one would expect that students earning more HACC credits would in 
all likelihood transfer more credits to State University I. This in turn 
would mean that tcwer Stati^ University I credits would be required to complete 
a BA degree. The :^tdtistical analyses supported this conclusion. The 
relalioiuship bt^tweon accepted tran^^ter credits to HACC credits earned proved 
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to be especially strong ( Signif . ^ . CX)0; CX--.74). An interesting discovery 
i-ivulved aroufKi [ hv relationship between HACC credit hours and first semester 
CPA ..t State University 1. Students with 4fo or more transfer credits tended 
to be in the 2.50 to 3.49 GPA range at the conclusion of their first term. 
However, ihose who transferred fewer HACC credits tended to have earned lower 
grades their first semester. From an academic performance perspective, HACC 
may want to encourage students to complete the AA degree before transferring. 

F.arlier analyses indicated that overfill HACC GPA also influenced GPA earned 
the firsi ..:nester at State University I. The data supports the contention 
that HACC students who were successful academically during their first 
semester, had already succeeded at the community college level (2.50-3.49) and 
also persisted three or nwre FT semesters {4b or more credits). Also, it is 
important to note that most credits earned at HACC generally were transferable 
to State University I. while some HACC students lost credits in the transfer 
process, those who planned early and carefully fared very well. Again, this 
shows the value of sound advising both at State University I and HACC and 
semiiing transfer information as soon as it is feasible. Decision related to 
the selection of the senior Institution and academic major also plays a 
pivotal role in determining the number of transferable credits. The 
distribution lor HACC credits earned to credits accepted by State University I 
is 1 isted in Table 3 . 
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Table 3 
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Having concluded a review of the HACC GPA, credits earned, and academic major 
factors, attention will now turTi to the impact the AA degree had on the 
iselocted State University l*s outcome variables. Since all AA degree requires 
a minimum of 60 credits^ this variable influenced the number of credits 
accepted for transfer. Holders of the AA degree transferred more credits 
simply becauj^o, with a few exceptions, they completed more courses. Any other 
finding would certainly have come as a surprise. 

Boi;ides transfer credits, degree holders also influenced both first semester 
and cumulative GPA- Since the data already revealed how total HACC credits 
earned affected the first semester at State University I, one could logically 
assuir^ that differences would exist between those who held an AA versus those 
v'ho did not- Similar to the total HACC credits earned variable, degree 
holder.s tended to tall in the 2-50 to 4,00 range whereas transfers without a 
degree were over repreiiented in the two lowest GPA categories ( Sign if . .000 ; 
CC-. 536 ) . 
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Whilo thix; ruhit luTiship also hold true foi cumulat ive Slat ^ Universi^Y I CPA, 
It war, not fitMfly at; pronounced us the I'esults obtained matching the first 
iicinesivv dPA ( S i qn i t\ . 024 ; CC-.422), Perhaps thit; is best explained by 
reviewing ^ the distribution pattern for the first semester and cumulative GPA 
again. Recall that both the highest (greater/equal 3.bO) and lowest (less 
thcin 2.00) GPA categories had their largest representation after the first 
semester but more and more students gradually moved into the mid-range 
(2.00-3.49) yrade brackets in succeeding terms. This suggests that the 
variables associated with HACC had their greatest impact initially but much of 
their intluence was mitigated by other factors after a nuniber of semesters at 
State University I. In the next section discussion will focus on the selected 
Statr UinviM-t;ily I oulcuinc var ic.bli.'S . 

Perhaps no other achievement associated with transferring is as important as 
completing all BA degree requirements. To deterinine what, if any weight HACC 
pertormance variables had on BA degree attainment, a chi square was completed 
tor each pair. The results certainly were somewhat unexpected- None of the 
HACX" <K:hievement variables (AA degree, GPA, credits earned, and academic 
ma.ior) nor any demographics proved to be statistically significant. This 
meant that it made no ditterence whether one held an AA degree or had high 
grades or completed 30 or more credits, or had a particular academic major. 
Neither did it matter whether one was a male or female, young (less than 23) 
or old. For example, whUe 19 ovit of 31 (GK3%) of all AA/cert if icate 
graduates held HA's, 24 out of SO (48%) non-HACC graduates earned a four year 
degree. Thus, the differences between AA graduates and non-graduates were not 
great enough to be statistically important. 

Upon further consideration, and given the trerid found when the AA degree 
variable was joined with l>oth first semester and cumulative GPA, the fact no 
HACC achievement nor demographic factor play an important role in determining 
wiiethiM' a BA ciegree was ecjrnod or not fits nicely with the previous findings. 
These results showed that some HACC? based factors did influence the level of 
academic achievement when a student transferred to State University I. 
However, it was shc^wn that the HACC variable played a diminishing role with 
€»ach passing semester - Unas, total HACC credits earned and the AA degree were 
signii leant factors in determining first semester GPA at State University I 
but their rc:>le lessened extensively wlien analyzed against cumulative GPA. 
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Kollowinq logic, if one assumes that, mooting all BA degree rcguirements is the 
ond <:)oa\ furthest removed in t imo from when the transfer took place, then none 
of th(?se HACX: variables should have had a significant impact on any long-term 
State Univer:;itY I outcome. 



Does this mean that one^s preparation at HACC means little or lothlng in 
determining academic success or failure at State University J? Certainly not! 
One can intuitively understand without requiring a vast array of data and 
statistics that the educational experience gained at IIACC, or any other like 
institution, Ccin and does play a positive role in affecting subsequent 
acadcMinc achievement. However, instead of viewing only long-term outcomes, a 
set:ond methodology suggests that shorter and intermediate outcomes at transfer 
schools be considered. From these, one can then determine what influence 
these shorter outcones (e.g. first semester CPA at State University 1) have on 
long-term goals (e.g. BA degree). The complete list of HACC variables matched 
to attainment of the HA degree can be found in Table 4. 



Table 4 

Chi Square - HACC Outcoroe Variable by BA Degree Attaiiuoent 

Degree Contingency 

Variables C h i Sqxiare of Freedom Signif icance Coefficient 

Sex by BA Degree .407 1 .523 ,096 

Age by BA Oegrt>e 4-316 5 , b04 ,224 

FJ\ Degree by BA Degree 1.978 2 .371 ,1S4 

HACC Credits by BA Degree 2.006 3 .[Vll .IBS 

HACC CPA by BA Degree 3.82b 4 .4 30 .212 

HACC Ma.)or by i3A Degree 3.2^)2 S .£>Sb .197 



B. State University I Variables 

Having excimined the relationships between various HACC achievement variables 
and selected demographics to the BA degree outcome^ attention will now be 
fociised on the extent certain State University I's factors affect this 
.specific goal. Thus, the primary question will considc^r whether BA degree 
holders are clsaracter izt^d by certain academic factors associated by their 
expericncre at State University 1. For this analysis, these variables have 
been matciied with tlu> BA degree outcome; total State University 1 credits 
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ourned; total ti'dnt;tor credits: accepted from HACC; first Memestcr GPA; 
«.MHnu h$l i vc* (;FA; jiumbiM' u( ;;iM!'t»bUM i?ru'ol\ed; and academu: ma jor. 

Since transfer students normally must earn 60 or more credit hours (which 
ijtMUM'allY retjuires a munnunii ot tour semesters) to complete a BA, even if they 
hold an AA degree, the total number of State University I credits earned and 
semesters enrol U?d reflected this requirement. Not surprisingly, students who 
earned bO or more credits { S ign i f . = . 000 ; CC=.621) and regist.ered for five or 
more semesters ( S ign i f . - . 000 ; CC .-)66) were far more likely to graduate. The 
coniifigency coefficient (strenqtyi of the relationship) is lower for tie 
r.emester enrolled variable primarily due to the PT status of a number of 

i'fi UcJtMlt S . 

When the number ot transfer credits from HACC was analyzed, no significant 
differences were uncovered. This finding underscores what was discovered in 
the previous section where HACC outcome variable played a diminished role in 
dettM'mining long-term goals at State University I- Since credits transferred 
is a closely allied with both total HACC credits and the AA degree, little 
wonder that important diiterences were not found. However, while the transfer 
credits variable was nai s iqn i f i cnnt , it did show a trend toward students who 
had mt)re than M) hours {Signif.^ .OHS; CC-. 274). 

First si'nK^*.;t cu* GPA at State University I provided a sound basis for 
dt^t e i*m 1 n i nq conipU^tion of a HA while cumulative GPA was even stronger* 
t^luvlc-nts who fi'll in the mid rcUige ( 2 , 00- 3 .bO) after the first semester were 
mcn*e likely to earn a BA. Academic performance rose even higher with the 
cumulative folate University I GPA variables as BA degree holders were more apt 
to iall in the upper cate<)ories only (?, 50-4.00). This distribution can b'^; 
fcAind in Table S. 
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Table 5 

Chi Square - Cumulative State University I GPA by Attainment of BA Degree 
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Finally, while academic major was cbtained only for those who graduated, it is 
important, to examine to what extent State University I graduates changed their 
ina]i)r i roni \\m^ tini(> t hoy lt*lt HACC to the time they graduated with their BA 
deg2-ee. It was already :^hown that the acadeiTiic major variable at HACC did not 
play a t; ign i t iccint role dot t rmining wliether or fiot a RA was earned but did 
students inUiate a signiticant number ot curriculum changes after they 
t ransterred and if so, in wtiat field did tliese changes occur? 

Returning to an earlier analysis matching the HACC major to the BA major, a 
number c^f students did switch disciplines. T)u? most prominent changes 
i>Ci'urred with business majors as over half (6/10 or 60%) earned a BA in 
iUU)t her field. Of those who did ctiange from business, three entered a 
technical tield while the others moved into the liberal arts/social sciences. 
Conversely, those who were educat ion/soc ia 1 science majors at HACC were least 
likely to change (1/14). These numbt^rs suggest that one's academic major at 
State University I nicW be an important variable in program completion but 
furthtu" Linalysis will be reguired before such a claim can be fully supported, 
Certciinly, a lot of movement did take place from major to major and it appears 
that proportionally more was associated with those coming to State University 
1 as business students. 

The bivariate aucily^u^s did show a number ot critical, ami some surprising 
r e 1 ii t ioiK.;h 1 , Kri.>m ther.t?, thrtM^ iniport^mt conclusions can be di^awn. First, 
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stOcH^tni HACX: and demLKjraphic outcomes did have an impact on the achievement 
' tlK5:;t^ t iMiusl or r 1 nq to Stalt? University 1. While a number of 

i;t <it ist ic<^l 1 Y suiniticant rt-> lat. ions)i ips existed^ they varied greatly from one 
variable to another. The second important characteristic to note was the 
din iini s hinc] influence HACC outcome variables had over time. For example, liACC 
GPP played an important role in determining first semester GPA after transfer, 
but it war, less so (though significant) with cumulative State University 1 
C^PA, and it mattered almost not at all when it came to the total credits 
earniMi at State University I. Likewise, this was generally true with the 
U)t.il llAi'C .'fiuiil:;, AA dogrot', and HACrc major variables. Ultimately, none of 
the HArc out.come or si?lected demographics proved to be of value when paired 
with perhaps the most important, long-term educational goal, attainment of the 
HA dc.Hj ree . 

The third conclusion suggested by the bivariate analyses was the influence 
State University 1 variables had to earning a BA- Except for the total number 
of HACC credits accepted for transfer, all State University I variables were 
signit leant to program cc^mpletion. While this may be true, the chi square 
statistics did show how the HACC variables affected a numtM>r of State 
University 1 variables. HACC GFA, while not significant to the BA factor, 
certainly influenced the cumulative State University I GPA- The cumulative 
State University 1 C^PA in turn acted on the BA completion rate. Thus, it is 
e<isy to (i i r.t 1 ngu ish some of the vital interactions between the variables. In 
the next section, several independent variables will be run jointly to 
di i t t>T-enl i .it the irifluonce they have on the dependent BA program completion 
variable whtMi act i ng together. These ANOVAs, or multivariate statistics, 
provide turther m-depth examination into the role HACC plays in helping 
t r«^ns ("er s t udtMjt s succeed . 

C. Subsequent Course Performance by Discipline 

From a de.par t ment a i standpoint , one ot the most interesting and valuable 
results of this project Wcis to ascertain how HACC students performed once they 
t rcHist erreui to a sernen- cc.^dlege or university. This is especially critical 
tor disciplines which follows a rigid, prerequisite course pattern such as 
mathematics or acco)HU ing. However, while the value of matching HACC courses 
t(i i;iib:;tH]U(Mit upt)or divisic^n c:oursi>s at State Urnversit.y 1 is not in question, 
the r.mall sample sizl' (N HI) often dv)es not allow for meaningful comparisons. 
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Ft)r t:'x<implt^, 14 st\icienl.s conipleteci Math 1)9 ( Pre-Calculus ) at HACC but only 
tOur t iH)k Calcnihis I at Stcito University I. Another example saw 23 students 
with credit for Math 051 (Intermediate Algebra), yet only two continued on 
with college algebra and live with the beginning math for elementary education 
teaciiing (HACC's Math 113). Kor the most part fewer than ten, and in many 
cases less than tive students were found in upper division or even beginning 
ct)l hH}i> l<>vel courses at Stale University I. Thus, t.hese low numbers make it 
impossible to provide the type of valid and reliable statistics that can be 
reported tor most oi tlie courses identified in this study. 

MowevtM', severtii subject areas proved to be promising and while not actually 
SiHjiiential by design, it does allow for some interesting and perhaps valuable 
comparisons. These findings may be particularly valuable for the academic 
division and department of the subject under review. In selecting the 
specific c:ourr,es to be analyzed, the primary criterion was student enrollment 
both at HACX: and at State University I. Four disciplines were considered, 
education, English, history, and psychology. Since an investigation of 
subsequent academic achievement was the primary focus, enrollment figures for 
these specific HACC courses were obtained; Education 101, English 102, History 
103, and Psychology 101. The course figures were then matched to the f irst 
course taken at State University T in the said discipline and course grade 
comparisons were conducted. In the case of English 102, the analysis used the 
first literature course taken. See Appendix B for actual course grade from 
HACC .uid Appendix C for the State University I*s results. 

Once the pairings were complet.ed, only English (N = 26) and psychology {N-21) 
had more than AO studtnUs who registered for courses in these disciplines at 
both schools (education had 14, history 11), What did the bivariate grade 
distribution at HACC and State University I reveal for psychology and English? 
The rt^sults were certainly mixed. Neither psychology nor English were 
statistically significant, 'rhi:^ means that the grades earned at llACC for 
Knglish 102 and Psychology 101 did not play a crit ical role in determining the 
cjrade leceived in the first literature or psychology course at State 
University 1. Ag£iin, it stiould be emphasized that neither English nor 
psych(^l(xjy follc:)w strict pre I'equ i s i tes when compared t.o other disciplines such 
as mathematics, fUwe r t he 1 ess , it is interesting to note that a student who 
earns an ''A" grade at. HACC in English 102 was just as likely to earn a "C" in 
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lilefcitijre at State Uiuvc?rt;ity 1 as he/slie was to repeat the "A" yrade- 
ri)nvc>riuM y , din view ihv positive ^rside by sayinq that a '^C* i.'tudent would 

juiit cis likely earn an ''A'' <jrade as ho/she was to repeat the The same 

.scenario can be repeated tor the psychology results. 

What does this all mean? Does WhCC provide the necessary background for their 
transfer students to succeed;' Certainly one can assert that even with twenty 
plus students, it is difficult to draw any definitive conclusions. This wo^ld 
be a ciU'recl response, tliouqh it would then lessen the value of studies such 
.IS this oni.». i\»rhaps d more ap{>ropriate response would be to suggest that 
.ichifVUKj success at HACC does ^^^-^t guarantee subsequent success nor does 
avt^rcUje work at HACC pennanently assign a student to academic mediocritY- For 
flACC, It is cipparent that continued efforts to improve classroom instruction 
and heighten academic expectations must be pursued. Current educational 
issut'S :;u(.:l) as "acc<nint ab i 1 i t y" and ''standards'* must not be overlooked, but 
tht?st.* terms can only have constructive meaning if they ultimately enhance 
student learning- Certainly, the wide dispersion found among HACC transfers 
would indicLite dispart inent s must be concerned about the baseline 

expectations among their faculty related to these and other courses. 

While the above comments are valid, one must also remember a vital point. No 
subsequent course achievement occurs solely based on what is or is not 
accompl ished at HACC. Other fac:tors can and do come into play and they also 
greatly attect achievement at State University I, HACC's primary objective 
must bo to provide the typo and qu<il ity of education wliich will give each 
studrnl a real opportiiruty to reach their edvicat iui^a 1/carecr goal and further 
their i nt e 1 ! c?ct ual aiid aesthetic growth. The chi square distribution for 
Kntjl ish \i)2 cjnd the State University 1 literature course is listed in Table 6, 
Other c:ompariscms for specific courses can be completed by request to the 
Hcsearch Ot t" i cc , 
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M ultivariate Analysis 



Having reviowod the bivariate relationships between selected HACC and State 
Dnivorsi^y I outcomes variables, this portion will examine how these variables 
interacted together in a nun±)er of multivariate analysis. While the ANOVA 
analyses will examine viirious State University 1 outcome variables, the main 
focus will be thoi;e factors which aftected the completion of the BA degree. 
Due to the limitations imposed by computer memory space, only three 
independent variables were analyzed to the dependent variable at any given 
time. C)t c:ourse Ihit^ restricts some Important analyses when four or ""^re 
independent factors needed to be computed together but what is avails ^le 
cettainly expands HACC ' s understanding of the achievement level of its 
t rans t ur s . 



When the independent variables total HACC credits earned, llACC GPA, and AA 
degree were matched to the dependent BA degree completion factor, none were 
signiticant in the ANOVA analysis. Recall that the earlier chi square results 
did show that none of these HACC based variables significantly influenced this 
o\itcome. Kven when they were taken together, this did not greatly increase 
their affect on the BA outcome varic^ble. 
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In the nt'Xl analysis, the State University i bayed variables total credits 
t\u*niHl, c-uimi\at ivi^ CVh, and nnmber of transfer credits were grouped and run 
against the HA completion outcome. The total cr^^dits aud number of transfer 
credits w<M*e signiticant Ic/ HA completion in the chi square analysis thus the 
ANOVA will provide additional i nf oiin£it ion related to the value of these 
independent variables when paired together. The finding from the ANOVA showed 
that total State University 1 credits was still a statistically significant 
t actor but this was not the case for the other two varieibles. The number of 
transferable credits variable ceased to explain a significant amount of 
variance and this was very likely due to its close relationship with total 
tUati' U!r)Vi>rsitY I credits earned. In addition, cumulative GPA, which had a 
:;l riMig re 1 al i^^nsn ip tc; BA degree completion in the chi square analysis^ no 
longer played an important role m explaining the variance. Whereas^ the 
bivciriate relationship indicated that students with CPAs of 2 . 5 or higher were 
nmre likely in gain their HA, the ANOVA suggest that the grades themselves 
were not an important tunct. ion in determining whether one earned the required 
number of credits. Suffice it to say that hawking high grades would not hurt 
cKie's chance of cc^mpleting, but high grades alone is not a guarantee of a BA. 
Other, more im}.x)rtant variables, played a greater role. 

Students who earned 60 or more credits were far more likely to earn a BA tiian 
those who cMrned tower credits. Of course, students who earn an AA at HACC 
must conipUMt^ an LidditUMial bO or more credit hours minimum so one would 
expect such a distribution pattern- Perhaps one would have logically 
coiu:luded that a stronger influence should have been shown by the total 
traiudor cri-edit vai-iabU> since it is significant to total State University I 
credits earned when paired in a bivariate analysis ( Sign if . ^ .000; CC^-.56). 
That tile transfer credit variable did not play a greater role in the ANOVA 
reintorcres the notion that the affect of HACC based outcomes lessened over the 
long-t e rm. 

The ANOVA result h.; for BA degree completion by State University I credits 
earned, cumulative CPA, and total transfer credits accepted is given in Table 
7 . 
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Table 7 

ANOVA - BA Degree by State University I Credits, Transfer Credits, and 
Cumulative GPA 





Sum of 




Mean 






Sovu-ce ot Variation 


Squares 


DF 


Squares 


F 


Siqnif . 


Main 


13.S92 


10 


1 . 35 


14.45 


.000 


Stale Uiiiv 1 Crod Earned 


'j . 896 


3 


1.96 


20 . 90 


.000 


Transfor Crod its 


. IhO 


3 


.05 


.53 


.662 


Cumulative Gl'A 


.781 


4 


. 19 


2.07 


.093 


Explai ned 


13.b92 


10 


1 . 35 


14.45 


.000 


Rets icivial 


6.S81 


7 0 


.09 






ToLal 


?0. 17 ^ 


80 


. 25 






This particular ANOVA was i 


\ strong 


predict, ivo 


model since 


it explained over 


G7'i oi the variducf!. 'I'o 


t ur ther 


examine the value of 


the total 


State 



University 1 credits ecinu?d variable on BA degree completion, the total nuinber 
at somostoi's tMU'ollod variable was included in an ANOVA along with cuitiulative 
GPA- Since there is a strong relationship between semesters enrolled and 
credits earned ( S ign i f . - - 000 ; CC . 72) this ANOVA will test which of these two 
(or perhaps both) factors were vital to obtaining a RA- The results again 
pointed to total credits earned as the most important factor, though number of 
semesters enrolled was also val\iable, Camulative GPA was not important and 
though two variables were significant (versus one in Table 7), the amount of 
explained variance increased only slightly to 72.7%- The strong correlation 
between the semester enrolled and total credits variables likely lessen the 
afttH:t the tormer had on the BA degree outcome. 

Sinc:e dittorences c:oald be found among those who earned 60 or more credits 
versus those who did not ^ further investigation was conducted on this variable 
to determine those factors which had influenced it. For this ANOVA, the AA 
degree, HACC credits earned, and total transfer credits were used as 
independent variables matched to the dependent total State University I 
credits earned variable. The findings showed that both total transfer hours 
and tc>tal HACC credits earned were significant but earning an AA was not. 
Without question the num)::)er of accepted transfer credits must have had a great 
impact on the ruimbor of State University I credits earned. It stands to 
reason that if fewt^r credits are transferred, more credits will be required at 
the senior college. Possessing an AA degree was not an important factor 
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relate*! to total credits earned at State University 1. That was also th^^ case 
in the bivaruite aiuilyiM:; but it is not diificult to discern the very close 
interrelationship between this variable and total HAC:c credits earned and how 
the latter mitigated the influence of the foriner in the ANOVA. 

Perhaps the most relevant statistic originating from this ANOVA was the role 
the transfer credits and HACC credits earned variables played in affecting the 
total State University 1 credits earned. To better understand how these 
taclc^-s interacted, data was yathercd for only the DA graduates. The findings 
shi)WiHi that the mean nunil^er c^f State University I credits earned by a HACC 
student vj'no graduated with a BA was 76.5. Recall that HACC AA graduates earn 
an average of 70. B additional credits from State University T, These students 
also contp:> I et eij ,in average of 49.6 credits p r ioi to transferring and on the 
avi^rc^ge, 4S,0 credits were accepted by State University I- Thus, while it 
made little difference whether one transferred with or without an AA, the 
number of credits accepted for transfer, which was greatly influenced by the 
rnin\l?er taken cit HACC, appear to have a strong, if indirect, impact on the 
attainment ot the liA degree. Students were more likely to do well if they 
earne(i at least 4S or more FIACC credits and transferred nearly that many. 
Table H lists the results of the ANOVA using State University T credits by AA 
degree, HACC credits, and total transfer credits. 

Table 8 

ANOVA - State University I Credits Earned by AA Degree^ HACC Credits^ 

and Transfer Credits 





Sum oi 




Mean 






Scxirce (if Vci f i.il ion 




DK 


Squares 


F 


Siqnif . 


Miii n 


19. 37 3 


8 


2.42 


2.27 


.031 


AA Dinji-fo 


1 . 109 


2 




.52 


.S96 


llACC Ci-fdit. s 


9 .b9^) 


3 


3.23 


3.03 


.035 


'ri'<.Hiid't.'r L^roditts 


17 .2hb 


3 


5 . ■/ b 


i>.40 


.002 


Kxpl a i nod 


19 . 37 J 


8 


2.42 


2 .27 


.031 


Hk'i; i dihi I 


7(,.b27 


12 


I .06 






Total 


9G.000 


00 


1 .20 






'Y))e rt'bul'. s, fixnii T.ible 


0 tiid indicdle that 


the transfer and HACC 


credit 


vari.iblou werf i [nf:)i)i"t dut 


but when 


coii.biiu?d with the hh 


degree factor, they 


explained only -.11)111] t t-ne- 


■i il l.h ot 


tlu: variance. 


in Statf-? 


University 1 


credits 
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earned. This was an important characteristic as it aqain reinforced a trend 
whereby HACX: based variables generally played a lesser role in directly 
affecting long-term State University I outcomes. 

The ANOVAs clearly showed that, many factors, both direct and indirect, are 
involved in the completion of the BA degree. While a significant impact to 
State University 1 outcomes was not apparent by HACC based achievement 
variables over time, they did play a vital indirect, short-term role as was 
shi)wn by the total State University 1 credits earned. I^st among all of the 
data and statistics is the need to reflect on the total education experience 
of the transfer students. Since the pressing demand, especially from external 
agencies, to complete investigations of this nature must be addressed, data 
gleaned 1 rom these types of transfer studies can be of great value to 
community colleges seeking to strengthen bc:>th their programs and their 
transfer function. The critical factor is to sort out those variables which 
an institution can affect, 

SumroarY and Conclusion 

One ot the most compelling issues raised by this study was subsequent academic 
ac:hievemef\t of HACC trcUisfer students to a senior college, in this case State 
University 1. Simply staged, how well have HACC students fared and by what 
standards are they measured? Using a sample set of all HACC students who 
matriculated to State University I during the Fall of 1983, 1964, and 1985, it 
is apparent that many performed well indeed. If the attainment of a BA degree 
is used as the standard acad ^c achievement yardstick, the b3% (43 out of 81) 
t iquie compares fairly well 1.3 the b4% number of State University I native 
students who complete after six years. It is likely that the BA graduation 
rate tor HACC students would continue to increase over time since an 
adcJitional 12 transfers had completed 90 or more credit hours as of the 
Spring, 19B9 semester. HACC students have generally performed at a level not 
unlike native State University 1 students when comparisons were made related 
to long term educ:ational goals, 

'Di i s level ot achievement was not automatic nor did it come easily. First 
semt^sier "transfer shcK:k'' was very cipparent . After transferring with a mean 
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UACC CPA ot 2.12, UACC students finished Iheir initial term at State 
University ^ wit h a iiiean GPA of 2 . J7 . Certainly niany transfer students 
encovintercd some difficulties in making the transition but once this initial 
peric:)d was ovor, many robcnjnded very nicely* This was aptly demonstrated as 
the cumulative overall GE^A tor this sample rose to 2.55 (2,80 for AA degree 
holders) by the end of the Spring, 1909 semester. Though the 2,5b figure did 
nol match the 2-71 overall State vMiiversity I GPA mean, it did indicate that a 
marked improvement had been made over time. 

WtM'e ilACc: graduates (those who held an AA or Certificate) more likely to 
coiuplett? the BA degree program? The preliminary data suggested that this 
Viiriable had little or no impact on the question of whether a BA was earned or 
not. This :s very important point since this result possibly calls into 
c|uest ion the value of the AA degree to the transfer student. However^ while 
the ifiitial analyses revealed little in the way of statistical significance^ 
the addition of six more potential graduates may reverse this particular 
result. More importantly, the analyses sh )wed that none of the HACC based 
outcc:)me varitibles played a direct role in the attainment of the BA. Rather, 
achievement outcomes at State Dnivorsity 1 were vital in defining whether a BA 
degree was earned. 

Did this mean that HACC outcomes were not important? No, HACC outcome 
ViU-ifiblos did {>lay an importarU role, but its affect on the level of State 
University 1 achievement d imi ni shed or lessened over time. The primary 
influeiice HACC variables had on the BA degree was how they acted on short-term 
Stati* Ihrivers.ity 1 variables such as first semester GPA credits transferred, 
r:nd credits earned. These short-term State University 1 o\itcomes in turn 
acted on the long-term BA variable. T>ius, the education experience at HACC 
was ill) integral part of the overall academic success experienced by those who 
transferred to State University 1. Moreover, \ipon closer inspection, a cogent 
argument can be made related to c^ne^s tenure at HACC. BA graduates completed 
an average of 4S HACC credits ar^d transferred 45 of them to State University 
1, Given this, it is apparent that students who persisted at HACC for more 
than one academic: year (.10 credits) were mor e 1 ikely to earn a four year 
ciegrt^e . 
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The intormalion i^hared in this study supports the contention that ^iACC 
It'ansttu's htiVo tichievud a large moasure of academic success. While an 
anal is of specific i vibs-^ojent course achievement after transfer was 
difficult to complete due to thn jonerally small data set, students have not 
iound their time spent at HACC to be an educational liability. Even as llACC 
students succeed, one continual issue which must be addressed is the on-going 
effort to imprcwe cUid strengthen both the transfer function and programs. 

No doubt, HACC students have matriculated to State University 1, earned good 
grades, and many either graduate or are on the verge of doing so. But this 
was noi. true for all sUideiits nor across all academic programs. For example, 
why are HACC business majors more likely to change major? Why doesn't the 
HACC experience have a significant influence on long-tenn academic goals? 
What, if anything, can be done to ameliorate the so called "transfer shock" 
and ensure that more students have a successful first semester, which this 
study found had an impact on sv:bscquent academic achievement? Do transfer 
students to State University I differ from those who transfer to other 
institutions? If so, in wliat ways? These and other concerns are all valid 
and it behooves HACC to continue to study those factors which have both a 
positive <2nd negative i?ffect. on the transfer process and academic achieveiDent 
at the senior institution. New peartnerships are required whereby 
institutional differences (e.g. community college versus university) are not 
inip^ed inu-fit s for studoiits who seek to continue their education. Perhaps the 
greatest barrier educators must overcome is the "inferior^' perception 
associated with attendance at a community college by many at the senior 
insl i t ut ic:>ns • Students can and have achieved; many raising their expectation 
from enrollment in a single course, to completing an AA, and ultimately 
pursuit of the BA degree. Community colleges must n^^rt be defensive for they 
do provide real educational opportunity for many who may not otherwise ever be 
able to participate in higher education. Likewise, senioi- colleges and 
universities must become more accepting of the learning which has taken place 
at the conununily college for transfer students have succeeded at their 
inst i I ut ions • 

Finally, .a word ot caution. This report generated much dat£i and added to 
HACC's understanding of the transfer process and the subseqraent academic 
achievement of those who move on to a senior institution. However, it must be 



emphasized that, the data set came from only one university and for a selected 
group ot i;tudents- On:^ must exercise ^ re at care in genercil izing these 
findinqs for all Stdte University I transfers, to say nothing of other 
students enrolled at other colleges and universities. This is the first of 
three planned reports and it should not be viewed as the HACC's definitive 
work in the area of transfer students. More research is required before any 
oncompassinq conclusions can be drawn related to how much and how well liACC 
studeiits succeed academically after they transfer. 
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SEX 



Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 



Male 20 34.6% 34.6% 

l-Viuale _52 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



AGE* 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



20-2^. Years 



23 



26-24 Years 
30-34 Years 
Greatar Than 



4h Years 



22 
38 

b 
G 
1 



81 



27.2% 
46.9% 
11.1% 
6.2% 
7.4% 
1.2% 

100.0% 



27.2% 
74 . 1% 
Bb.2% 
91.4% 
98.8% 
100,0% 



'Aye at time of transfer to State University 1 



RACE 

Cumulative 

Freqiiency Percent Percent 

Black 1 1.2% 1.2% 

Hispanic 1 1.2% 2.4% 

Aaian b 6.2% 8.6% 

White _74 91.4% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



ACADEMIC MAJOR AT HACC 



Frequency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



Bus in ess 

(' onmiu n i c a t i o n s / A r t s 
Science/Allied Health 
Kng i nee r i ng/Technol oyy 
Social Science 
('c'fUM'al Studies 



24 

b 
10 

7 
22 
12 



29.6% 
7.4% 

12.4% 
8.6% 

27.2% 

14.8% 



29.6% 
37 .0% 
49.4% 
'.i8 . 0% 
85.2% 
100.0% 



Bl 



100,0% 
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ACADEMIC MAJOR AT STATE UNIVERSITY I* 



Bus inc.-; 

Clomniun i cat ions/ Art 
St: leuce/AIi ied Health 
Eiiy itieer iiuj/Tochnoloqy 
Ednciit ion/Social Science 



Fr fquency 

7 
6 
4 

_ 21 
4 3 



*(ii-adnat OS of State Uni ver^' i t y I Only 



Porcont. 

16. 3*„ 
14.01, 

9.3% 
48.8% 

100.0% 



Cumulat ivG 
Percent 

16.3% 
:^0.3% 
41.9% 
51.2% 
100.0% 



SEMESTERS ENROLLED AT STATE UNIVERSITY I 



One-Two Semesters 

'I'll ree - Fou r Semes t ers 

F 1 vt^ -Six Senie t e r 

Seven- K ight Seniest ers 

Oi-tvU er/Hqual Nine Semesters 



y r eqxitncy 

20 
10 
2 3 
IS 
13 



Percent 

24.7% 
12.3% 
28.4% 
18.6% 
lb. 0% 



8 1 100.0% 
Mean Number ot Semet;t erit; Enrolled at. Slate University I 



Cumulative 
Percent 

24.7% 
37.0% 
65.4% 
84.0% 
100.0% 



= 5.4 



CREDITS EARNED AT STATE UNIVERSITY I 



Les.s/KqucJ 1 30 Cri-diti; 
3 1 (.0 Ot ed i t s 
61 90 Credits 

C.real.er Than -K) Credits 



V reqxi ency 

25 
B 



13 



8 1 



Pe rce tit 
30.9% 
4 3.2% 

1 jy . 0% 

100.0% 



Mi-aii Nmiiber of Oredit. F,..5rned at State University I • 57.8 



CREDITS TRANSFERRED TO STATE UNIVERSITY I 



Cumulative 
Percent 

30.9% 
40.8% 
84.0% 
100.0% 



], ess/Equal 15 Oi-edits 

U.-30 Credits; 

U- V.> Ori'dil i-, 

(a-eat er 'I'lian 4 5 freii i t 



Frequency 

10 

21 
13 
_5_7 

8] 



Mean Oredit.s Transt erred to State University I 



Percent 

12. 3% 
26.0% 
16.0% 
45.7 % 

100.0% 

40 . 5 



C^jmu lat ive 
Percent 

12.3% 
38.3% 
54 .3% 
100.0% 
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FIRST SEMESTER GPA AT STATE UNIVERSITY I 



Cumulative 

Freq\it?ncY Percont Percent 



Loss Than 2.00 


2 3 


28.4% 


28.4% 


2.00-2.49 


22 


27.2% 


55.6% 


2. SO- 2 .99 


13 


1(>.0% 


71,6% 


.i. 00- 3 .49 


14 


17 . 3% 


88.9% 


(Jroalt'f/Hqual 3 , liO 


9 


11.1% 


100 .0% 




81 


100.0% 





*M*'aii FiriJt Semoi^ter GPA Earned al. State University I ■ 2.37 



COJWUUVTIVE GPA AT STATE UNIVERSITY I 

Cumulat ive 
Frequency Percent Percent 



Less Than 2.00 18 22.2% 22.2% 

.'.00-2..rJ 1B.S% 40,7% 

2. ''0-2. 99 20 32.1% 72,8% 

3.00-3.49 14 17.3% 90.1% 

GrtMler Than 3. SO 8 9.9% 100.0% 



81 100.0% 
Mean ("uiiiulative CjFA Karnod at State University I 2.5S 



CREDITS EARNED AT HACC 



y fe qiienc; 



Porcont 



Cumulative 
Percent 



Le.s s / Equti 1 ISC red i t s 
H. Ul C'redit s 

Greater Than 4!) dedilii 



6 
16 
'J 



HI 



7.4% 
1 9 . B% 
11.1% 
61 .7% 

100.0% 



7.4% 
2 / ,2% 

38, 3% 
100.0% 



Mean Ciedit.s Karnt>d at HAt:C 



48. 1 



CimUTATIVE GPA AT HACC 



Cumulat ive 
F requency Pe rren t Percent 



Leiis Than 2.00 


2 


2. S% 


2.5% 


2 . 00-2 . 49 


27 


3 3.3% 


3S,8% 


2. SO- 2 .9') 


.!9 


3 S.8% 


71.6% 


3.00-3.4') 


It. 


19.8% 


91 ,4% 


('.real er/Kqua \ ^ . SO 


—.1 


8.6% 


100 .0% 




81 


100.0% 





Appendix A 



YEARS GRADUATED FROM STATE UNIVERSITY I 



Cnmulat ive 
F roquency Percent Percent 





5 


11.6% 


11.6% 




1:3 


30 . 


41.9% 


1987 


IJ 


30.2% 


72. 1% 


l')88 


1 1 


2b. 6% 


97.7% 




1 


2 . n 


100.0% 




4 3 


100. 0% 





UACC DEGREE/CERTIFICATE EARNED 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

AA Dfyi-fc JO 37.0% 37.0% 

Certificate 1 1.3% 1.3% 

None _50 Gl . 7% fcl.7% 

81 100.0% 



Appendix B 



COURSES COMPLETED AT HACC 
English 101 - Coinposition 



CumulativG 
Froquency P crcont Percent 



h Grade 


13 


16.0% 


16.0% 


B Grddo 


35 


43.2% 


59.2% 


C Grade 


19 


23.5% 


82.7% 


U Gr<id»? 


1 


1.3% 


84.0% 


Did Not Enroll 


13 


16.0% 


100.0% 




81 


100.0% 





English 102 - Composition 



Cumulative 
Kroquency Percent Percent 



Grade 


15 


18.6% 


18.6% 


B ciratit.' 


24 


29.6% 


48,2% 


C GrLidt.' 


19 


23.5% 


71.7% 


D (5rade 


I 


1.2% 


72.9% 


F Grcjde 


1 


1.2% 


74. 1% 


W Grade 


1 


1 . 2% 


75.3% 


Did Not Enroll 


20 


24.7% 


100.0% 




81 


100.0% 





English 104 - Technical Writing 

Cumulative 
Frequency Percent Percent 

B Grade 1 1.2% 1.2% 

Did Not Enroll _80 98 . 8% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



English 106 - Business Canminication 



Frequency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



B Grade 

Did Not Enroll 



1 

BO 

81 



1.2% 
98.8% 

100.0% 



1.2% 
100.0% 




•!1 
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Math 020 - Beginning Algebra 

Cumulative 
Frequency Porcont Percent 

A Grade 1 1,2% 1,2% 

Did Not. Enroll _80 98,8% 100.0% 

HI 100.0% 



Math 051 - Intermediate Algebra 

Cumulative 





Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 


A Gi'dde 




3 . 7% 


3.7% 


B Cracie 


5 


6.2% 


9.9% 


C Grade 


13 


16. 0% 


25.9% 


D Gi-cido 


2 


2.5% 


28.4% 


F Grade 


2 


2 . S% 


30,9% 


W Grade- 


1 


1.2% 


32. 1% 


Did Nul Enrol 1 




67 . 9% 


100,0% 




81 


100.0% 





Math 103 - College Algebra 

Ciimulat ive 





Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 


A Grade 


4 


4.9% 


4.9% 


B Grade 


8 


9.9% 


14.8% 


C" Gracle 


15 


18.5% 


33.3% 


n G.i ade 


5 


6.2% 


39. S% 


V% Grade 


1 


1 . 2% 


40,7% 


Did Nol Knrul 1 


_4B 


59 . 3% 


100.0% 




HI 


100.0% 





Math 104 - Trigononjetry 

Cumulative 

Freque ncy Percent Percent 

A C^rado b e.2% 6.2% 

^' Cu-ade 7 8.6% 14.8% 

C Grade 5 6.2% 21.0% 

Did Ni>l KriroU 64 79 .0% 100.0% 

ai 1-^0.0% 
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Math 109 Math for Social and Managerial Sciences 



Frequency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



B Grado 


1 


1,2% 


1.2% 


C Grade 




6,2% 


7.4% 


D Grade 


2 


2.5% 


9.9% 


V Grado 


1 


1,2% 


11.1% 


Did Nt.>t Enrol 1 


_72 


88,9% 


100.0% 




.1 


100,0% 





Math 113 ~ Math for Elementary Teachers 



Cumulative 





Frequent:Y 


Percent 


Percent 


B CSrade 


1 


1.2% 


1.2% 


C Grade 


2 


2,5% 


2.7% 


V G radii 


2 


2. 5% 


b.2% 


W Grado 


1 


1.2% 


7.4% 


Did Not Enroll 




92 .CA 


100.0% 




81 


100,0% 





Math 119 - Pre-Calculus 



A Grado 
B Grado 
C Grade 
D Grade 
Did Hot Kni-ol 1 



F requency 

4 
4 

5 
1 

Jll 
HI 



Percent 

4.9% 
4.9% 
6,2% 
1.2% 
_H2^8% 

100.0% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

4.9% 
9.8% 
16.0% 
17.2% 
100.0% 



Math 121 - Calculus 



B Grado 
C Grade 
P Grado 
W Ch'ado 
Did Not Enroll 



Frequency 

6 
7 

3 
2 

Jll 
81 



Percent 
7.4% 

8.e>% 

3.7% 
2.5% 
77 .8% 

100.0% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

7-4% 
16.0% 
19.7% 
22,2% 
100.0% 



•1 J 
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Education 101 - Introduction to Education 



Cumulative 







Frequency 


Porvtent 


Percent 


A Grade 




4 


4.9% 


4.9% 






10 


12.3% 


1 / . ^ ^ 






) 


1.2% 


18.4% 


Did Not 


Knrol 1 


(>b 


81.b% 


100.0% 






81 


100.0% 








History 103 - Aroerican Histoxry I 












v.' LiJIiU 1 u L X Vl:? 






Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 


A Cradw 




2 


2.S% 


2.5% 


B Grade 




13 


lb.0% 


18.5% 


C Ca ade 




8 


9.9% 


28.4% 


mtr ^ f L t.t \^ \^ 




2 


2.'j% 


30 . 9% 


W Gratie 




2 


2.5% 


33.4% 


Hid Nc;t 


Kn IX) 1 i 


b4 


66.6% 


100.0% 






81 


100.0% 








History 201 - Western Civilization I 












CiDfiulative 






Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 


H Grade 




2 


2.5% 


2.5% 


Old Not 


Kia-ol 1 




97 .5% 


100.0% 






81 


100.0% 








PsychologY 101 - General Psychology 












Cumulative 






Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 


A Gi'dde 




14 


17.2% 


17 .2% 


B Gr.idf 




lb 


18. b% 


3S.7% 


C Grade 




2 b 


30.9% 


66.6% 


I) Gradt? 




2 


2.5% 


69. 1% 


Did Uol 


Knrol 1 




30.9% 


100.0% 






81 


100.0% 





ERIC 



Appendix B 
Management * 

Cumulative 





Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 


A Grade 


3 


3.7% 


3.7% 


B Giddo 


5 


G.2% 


9.9% 


C Grade 


2 


2.5% 


12.4% 


Did Not Enroll 


71 


87.£>% 


100.0% 




81 


100.0% 





* Indicates first inanacjoment course on HACC transcript. 



Computer Science * 



Cumulative 
Frequency Percent Percent 



/V Grade 


1 


2.5% 


2 . 5% 


B Grade 


9 


11.1% 


13.6% 


C Grade 


8 


'3.9% 


23.5% 


n Gradi^ 


2 


2.5% 


26.0% 


K Grade 


2 


2 . 5% 


28.5% 


W Grado 


3 


3.7% 


32.2% 


Did Not Knrol 1 


55 


67 . 8% 


100.0% 




81 


100.0% 





*lnd icc.it o first computer science course on HACC transcript. 



Physics 201 - General Physics 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

B Grade 2 2.5% 2.5% 

^ Grade b 8.7% 

Did Not Enroll _2i 9 1 . 3% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



ChemiBtry 121 - Principles of Chemistry 

Cumulative 
F requenc y Percent Percent 

B Grade 4 4 

9.8% 



C Grade 4 4.9% 

Did Nc^t Enroll 73 90.2% 

81 100.0% 



100.0% 



Appendix B 
Chemistry 101 - General Chenjistry I 



Cumulative 







Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 


A G Tilde 




2 


2 . 5% 


2.5% 


H Cii'tido 

k f V.' X V 4 % 4 




3 


3.7% 


6.2% 


C Gradp 




11 


13.t>% 


19.8% 


Did Not 


Erifc:)! 1 


65 


80.2% 


100.0% 






81 


100.0% 








Chemistry 102 - General ChemistrY II 












Cumulative 






Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 






3 


3.7% 


3 7% 


C t;!-c5do 




7 


8.6% 


12.3% 


Did Not 


Enroll 


71 


87 .7% 


100.0% 






HI 


100.0% 








Chemistry 203 - Organic Chemistry I 












Cumulative 






Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 


H Cii'tido 

V-« » *.-4 V- 




1 


1.2% 


1 . 2% 


W Grade 




1 


1.2% 


2.4% 


Did Not 


En roll 


79 


97 . b% 


100.0% 






81 


100.0% 








Accounting 101 - Principles of Accounting I 












Cumulat ive 






F>-equt-'ncy 


PerciMit 




A (W'ado 






7.4% 


7.4% 


B Gt cido 




7 


0.6% 


16.0% 


C Grade 




b 


7.4% 


23.4% 


0 C^rado 




1 


1 .2% 


24.6% 


P Grade 




1 


1.2% 


2S.8% 


W Gradi! 




J 


3.7% 


29.5% 


Did Not 


Knroi 1 


_57 


70. S% 


100.0% 








100.0% 





ERIC 
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Accounting 102 - Principles of Accounting II 

Cumulative 









Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 








i 


1 . Zt> 


1 . 2% 


B Grade 






b 


f).2% 


7.4% 


C Grade 






4 


4.9% 


12.3% 


n Grade 






2 


2,5% 


14.8% 


Did Not. 


Krjrol I 




69 


85.2% 


inn nst 








81 


100.0% 








Biology 


101 - General Biology I 














Cumulative 








Frequency 


Percent. 


Percent 


B Grade 






4 


4.9% 


4.9% 


C Grade 






2 


2 . 5% 


7.4% 


W Grade 






1 


1.2% 


8.6% 


Did Nut 


Euro 1 1 




_74 


91.4% 


1 on f\%. 








81 


100.0% 








Biology 


102 - General Biology II 














Cumulative 








Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 


B Grade 






4 


4.9% 


4.9% 


C Grade 






2 


2.5% 


7 ,4% 


Did Not 


Kn vo 1 1 




75 


92.6% 


lUO . 0% 








81 


100.0% 








Biology 121 


- Anatomy and Physiology I 














Cumulative 








Freq\iencY 


Percent 


Percent 


B Grade 






2 


2.5% 


2.5% 


C Grade 






4 


4.9% 


7.4% 


Did Not 


Knrol 1 




75 


92.6% 


100 .0% 








81 


100.0% 





ERIC 
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Literature Course* 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

h Grade ^ 3.7% 3.7% 

B Grade 2 2.5% 6.2% 

C Grade 2 2.b% 8.7% 

Did Not Enr.)ll _74 91 . 3% 100.0% 

81 100,0% 

♦Indicate tirst English literature course on HACC transcript. 



•1^ 
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Appendix C 

Courses Coopleted at State University I University 

MOTE: Unless a specific course is indicnted, all grades are drawn froo 
courses as they appear chronologically on the State University I transcript. 
Equivalent HACC courses In parent Jieses . 



Education Course I 

Cunrulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

A Gr^dc 4 4,9% 4.9% 

B c;rado 10 12.4% 17.3% 

C Grade 13 16.0% 33.3% 

Did Not Enroll _J)4 &b.7% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



Education Course II 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

A Grade 7 8.6% 8.6% 

B Grade 11 13.6% 22.2% 

C Grade ^. 4.9% 27. 1% 

Did Not Enroll _S9 72.9% 100.0% 

61 100. % 



Psychology Course I 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

A Grade 5 6.2% 6.2% 

B Grade 9 11.1% 17.3% 

C Grade 11 13.6% ^0.9% 

D Grade 3 3,7% 34.6% 

F Grade 2 2.5% 37.1% 

Did Not Enroll __bl 62 .9% 100.0% 

Bl 100.0% 



1 



Appendix C 
Piiychology Course II 



A Grade 
B Giado 
C Grade 
D Grade 
F Grade 
pid Not Knrol I 



Frequency 

2 
7 

-) 

2 
1 

J>7 
01 



Percent 

2.5% 
8.6% 
2.5% 
2.5% 
1.2% 
82.7% 

100.0% 



Cumulat ive 
Percent 

2.5% 
U. 1% 
13.6% 
16.1% 
17.3% 
100.0% 



Histoiry Course I 



A Grade 
C Gt adc! 

n Grade 

Did Not Enroll 



Frequency 

7 
12 
1 3 

1 

16 



81 



Perconl 

8.7% 
14.8% 
16,0% 

3.7% 
56.8% 

100.0% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

8.7% 
23.5% 
39.5% 
43.2% 
100.0% 



History Course II 



A Grado 

C Grade 

Did Not Knrol 1 



Frequency 



4 

70 

81 



Percent 

2.5% 
6.2% 
4.9% 
86.4% 

100.0% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

2.5% 
8.7% 
13.6% 
100.0% 



Management Course I 



A 
H 
C 

1) 
V 



c;rado 
Grado 
Grri(k; 
Gradu 
Grade 



Frequency 



Did Not Enroll 



1 

8 
!) 
J 
2 
62 



Percent 

1.2% 
9,9% 

3.7% 
2.5% 
76.5% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

1.2% 
11.1% 
17.3% 
21.0% 
23.5% 
100.0% 



81 



100.0% 




» 



Appendix C 
Management Course II 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

A Grade 2 2.5% 2.5% 

B Grade 6 7.4% 9.9% 

C Grade 4 4.9% 14.8% 

D Grade 1 1.2% 16.0% 

Did Not F.nroll _68 84.0% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



Nursing Course I 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

A Grade 1 1.2% 1.2% 

B Grade 1 1.2% 2.4% 

(' Grade \ 1.2% 3.6% 

Did Not Enroll _78 96.4% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



Nursing Course II 

Cumulative 
Frequency Percent Percent 

B Grade 3 3.7% 3.7% 

Did Not Enroll _78 96.3% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



Nursing Course III 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

A Grade 1 1.2% 1.2% 

B Grade 2 2.5% 3.7% 

Did Not Enroll _J8 96.3% 100.0% 

Bl 100.0% 



ERIC 
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Coiuputer Science Course I 



f\ Grade? 
B Gradft 

C (h-ade 
D Giade 
Did Not Enroll 



Frequency 



4 

6 
5 
61 

81 



Percent 

6.2% 
4.9% 
7.4% 
6.2% 
75.3% 

100.0% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

6.2% 
11.1% 

18.5% 
24.7% 
100.0% 



Ccxnputer Science Course II 



B C.rado 
C Grade 
D Grade 

pid No I Enrol 1 



Frequency 

3 
1 
3 

74 



Percent 

3.7% 
1.2% 
.1.7% 
91 .4% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

3.7% 
4.9% 
8.6% 
100.0% 



81 



100 .0% 



Ccanputer Science Course III 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

B Grade 1 1.2% 1.2% 

C Grade 2 2.5% 3.7% 

V Grade 1 1.2% 4.9% 

pid Not Enroll _77 95. 1% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



Physics Course I 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

A Grade \ 1.2% 1.2% 

8 Grade 2, 2.5% 3.7% 

C Grade 7 a . £,% 12.3% 

Grade 2 2.5% 14.8% 

Did Not Enroll (.q 85.2% 100.0% 



81 



100.0% 



Appendix C 
Physics Course II 



Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

h Grade 1 1.2% 1.2% 

B Grade 1 1.2% 2.4% 

C Grdd« 2 2.5% 4.9% 

0 Grade 1 1,2% 6.1% 

pid Not F.nroll _76 93.9% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



Math-College Algebra (103) 

Cumulative 

Froquoncy Percent Percent 

B Grade 2 2.5% 2.5% 

C Grade 5 6.2% 8.7% 

I) Grade 2 2.5% 11.2% 

K Grade 1 1,2% 12.4% 

Pid Nt)t litu-ull _n 87.6% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



Math-Math for Elementary Teachers I (113) 

Cumulative 





Frequency 


Percent 


Percent 


A Grade 


1 


1.2% 


1.2% 


B Gr<jde 


3 


3.7% 


4.9% 


C Grade 


6 


7.4% 


12.3% 


D Grade 


2 


2.5% 


14.8% 


pid Not Enroll 


69 


85.2% 


100.0% 




81 


100.0% 





Math-Math for Eleraentary Teachers II (114) 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

A Grade 2 2.5% 2.5% 

B Grade 3 3.7% 6.2% 

C Grade 3 3.7% 9.9% 

Did Not Enroll _J73 90. 1% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



o 

ERIC 
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Math-Trigoncanetry (104) 



Froquency 



Percent 



Dunulative 
Percent 



B Grade 
D Grade 
Did Not Enroll 



1 
1 

79 



81 



1.2% 
1.2% 
97 .6% 

100.0% 



1.2% 
2.4% 
100.0% 



Math-Statistics (202) 



Frequency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



A Grade 
B Grado 
C Grade 
Did Not Enroll 



1 

3 
2 

7H 

81 



1.2% 
3.7% 
2.5% 
92.6% 

100.0% 



1.2% 
4.9% 
7.4% 
100.0% 



Math-Pre Calculus (119) 



Frequency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



B Grade 
D Grade 
F Grade 

Did Not Enroll 



1 
1 

1 

_/8 
81 



1.2% 
1.2% 
1-2% 
96.4% 

100.0% 



1.2% 
2.4% 
3.6% 
100.0% 



Math-Calculus (121) 



B Grade 
C Grade 
D Grade 
F Grad»; 
W Grade 
Did Not Enroll 



Frequency 

1 
b 
1 
2 
1 

71 
81 



Percent 

1.2% 
6,2% 
1.2% 
2 . b% 
1.2% 
87.7% 

100.0% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

1.2% 
7.4% 
8.6% 
11.1% 
12.3% 
100.0% 



ERIC 
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Math-Calculus II (122) 

Cumulative 

Frfeqiiency Percent Percent 

B Grade 3 3.7% 3.7% 

C Grudo 4 4.9% 8.6% 

1) Grade 1 1.2% 9.8% 

Did Not Enroll _73 90.2% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



Math-Linear Algebra (220) 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

B Cr.iiiv 1 1.2% 1.2% 

V Gr.idc- 1 1.2% 2.4% 

Pld ;.ol KnrolL _12 97.6% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



Math-Calculus III (221) 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

B Grado 3 3.7% 3.7% 

C Grade 1 1.2% 4.9% 

Did Not Knroll JH 95. 1% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



Chemistry-General Chemistry (101) 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

B Grade 1 1.2% 1.2% 

C Grade 3 3.7% 4.9% 

D Grade 1 1.2% 6.1% 

Did Not Enroll 76 93.9% 100.0% 



81 



100.0% 



Appendix C 



Chemistry-General Chemistry (102) 



Frequency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



C Or ado 
D Grade 
F" Grade 

Did Not Enroll 



1 
1 
1 

78 
81 



1.2% 
1.2% 
1.2% 
96.4% 

100.0% 



1.2% 
2.4% 
3.6% 
100.0% 



Chemistry-Organic Chemistry I (203) 



Frequency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



C Grade 
D c;rade 
F Graoe 

Did Not Kurt) 1 1 



4 

2 
1 

■M 



81 



4.9% 
2.5% 
1.2% 
91.4% 

100.0% 



4.9% 
7.4% 

8-6% 
100.0% 



Accounting-Principles of Accounting I (101) 



Frequency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



B Grade 
C Grade 
P Grade 
Old Hot Enrol 1 



1 

2 
1 

77 
81 



1.2% 
2.5% 
1.2% 
95. 1% 

100.0% 



1.2% 
3.7% 
4.9% 
100.0% 



Accounting-Principles of Accounting II (1C2) 



Frequency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



A Grade 
C Grade 

Did Not Enroll 



1 

2 
78 

81 



1.2% 
2.5% 
96.3% 

100.0% 



1-2% 
3.7% 
100,0% 



ERIC 
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Accounting-Intermediate Accoiuiting (201) 



B Grade 
C Crade 

Did Not fc'Jiroll 



Frequency 

1 

2 
78 

01 



P ?rcen t 

1.2% 
2.5% 
96.3% 

100.0% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

1.2% 
3.7% 
100.0% 



Accounting-Intermediate Accounting (202) 



V> Cradc 
C Grcidi' 

Did Not. Knrol 1 



Frequency 

1 
1 

79 
81 



Percent 

1.2% 
1.2% 
97.6% 

100.0% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

1.2% 
2.4% 
100.0% 



Account ing-Inco8M Tax (203) 



n Grade 

Did Not Enrol 1 



Frequency 
1 

80 



81 



Percent 

1.2% 
98.8% 

100.0% 



Cujuulative 
' Percent 

1.2% 

100.0% 



Accounting-Managerial Cost Accounting (204) 



D Grade 

Did Not Enroll 



Frequency 
1 

80 



81 



Percent 

1.2% 

98.8% 

1 00 - 0% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

1.2% 
100.0% 



Biology-Principles of Biology (111) 



B Grade 
C Grade 
D Grade 
Did Not Fiirol 1 



Frequency 

^} 

6 
1 

71 
81 



Percent 

3.7% 
7.4% 
1.2% 
87 .7% 

100.0% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

3.7% 
11.1% 
12.3% 
100.0% 



ERIC 



♦ 
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Appendix C 



Biology-General Biology I (101) 



f requency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



B Grade 
C Grade 
D Grade 

Did Not Enroll 



1 

2 
1 

_77 
81 



1.2% 
2.5% 
1.2% 
95. 1% 

100.0% 



1.2% 

:^.7% 

4.9% 
100.0% 



Biology-General Biology II (102) 



Frequency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



A Grade 
C Grade 
Did Not Enroll 



1 
1 

21 

81 



1.2% 
1.2% 
97 .6% 

100.0% 



1.2% 
2.4% 

100.0% 



B io logy- Ana tosny and Physiology I (121) 



C Grade 

Did Not Enrol 1 



Frequency 

2 
79 



81 



Percent 

2.4» 
97 . fo% 

100.0% 



Cumulative 
Percent 

2.4% 
100.0% 



English-Coaiiposition I (101) 



F rt'quoncy 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



B (;rade 

Did Not Enrol I 



1 

80 
81 



1.2% 
98.8% 

100.0% 



4.9% 
100.0% 



English-ConipoBition II (102) 



Frequency 



Percent 



Cumulative 
Percent 



B Grade 

Di6 Not Enroll 



1 

80 
81 



1.2% 
98.8% 

100.0% 



12.3% 
100.0% 



ERIC 



10 



Appendix C 



Literature I 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

A Grade 7 8.b% 8.6% 

U Grade 16 19.8% 28.4% 

C Grade 9 11.1% 39.5% 

D Grade 2 2.5% 42.0% 

F Grade 1 1.2% 43.2% 

Did Not Enroll __46 56.8% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 



Literature II 

Cumulative 

Frequency Percent Percent 

A Grade 1 1.2% 1.2% 

R Grade 5 6.2% 7.4% 

C CUade 1 l.Z% 8.6% 

I) Or-ade 2 2.5% 11.1% 

Did Not Enroll J72 88.9% 100.0% 

81 100.0% 
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